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INDIAN CAMP ISSUE 

In the editorial of our first issue we mentioned that if this magazine is to be a 
success it would require the cooperation of all of its readers. I'm happy to say that 
you have been most cooperative. This issue of the “Hobbyist™ contains the efforts of 
six subscribers. We féel they did a beautiful job and are really grateful. How about 
the rest of you sending in contributions? 

The issue this month is designed mainly for aid in Summer Camp programs, but it 
should also be of help to groups that simply want to camp Indian style for short periods 
The stories on the next two pages will give you some idea of what a camp program should 
consist of as well as how the two authors, Joe Fischer and Red Dawn, have profited from 
many years of experience. The articles on War Parties and Mystery Fires will give you 
some program ideas, but be sure to use the list of references we have included. 

Any Indian program starts in the crafts shop with the construction of costumes.Kep 
this phase simple as crafts are only the first step leading to the basic Indian lore prem 
gram which is to follow.We suggest that you purchase simple kits from any of the dealers 
advertised in this issue.This will insure that all of the necessary materials are avail- 
able and can be put together. easily. Make sure that all projects started are finished or 
you will have some disappointed campers. And use native materials as mech as possible. 
Such things as bark rattles, war clubs,rawhide craft and even porcupine quillwork can be 
used depending upon what part of the country you are in. | | 

Evening campfire programs are a natural outlet to show off the costumes and dances 
learned during the daily work periods. Still another outlet for your Indian program is 
the construction and utilization of an Indian village. Here, Indian lave can really be 
made real by actually living in tipis, wearing Indian costumes, playing Indian games, 
eating Indian foods and partaking in Indian ceremonies. Here,also is an ideal placewtw 
try out the War Party described in this issue. 

Every camp that is contemplating an Indian lore program should have 2 or more tipis 
which add to the general atmosphere as well as supplying living quarters for the Indian 
village. These can be easily made or purchased from Fairchild Woodcraft for $85 for a 
16 foot tipi. The other prop absolutely necessary is a drum;make one as soon as possihle. 

Don't forget such things as decorating the council ring with totems, shields, etc. 
also, the onstruction of willow beds for the campers who will camp in the tipis. 

Once again remember Indian lore as a character building medium. A camp Indian pro- 
gram is the ideal place to teach such things as conservation, nature lore and a fine sex 
mon can be worked up from Ernest Thompson Seton's "Gospel of the Red Man". | 

THe more advanced Indian crafts, such as archery, silver work, basketry,etc.would 
probably be better as a part of the regular Craft program of the camp. This is to al- — 
low time for costume making, dancing and ceremonials. 2 

Let us know if you have any other suggestions, and have a happy summer at camp. 
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We want to repeat again that the back issues of the “Hobbyist” are still available. 
If your subscription did not start with our first issue and you would like to receivethe 
bask numbers,drop us a card and we will make your subscription retroactive to Vol.I,No. 
l» Additional copies of any issue are available for $ .25 per copy. 

Subscriptions are also available for $1.50 in groups of four or more. 


CAMPING FUNDAMENTALS OF INDIAN LORE by "RED DAWN" Stephen S. Jones,Jr. 
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Indian Lore is a seed which lies dormmt along the trodden paths of every camp.One 
day it is discovered and there gives life to a thing of besuty, breath, and depth forall 
to enjoy. This seed flowers into this wonderful activity of Indian lore which is a nat- 
ural for any progressive camp. All children play at being "Indians" sometime in their 
youth. Herein lies the potential of Indian Lore. 

But, what is more important is that Indian lore be allowed to flourish and attain 
a scope compatible with the camp program. I have never, in my dozen years as Indian Lore 
specialist, worked with a disappointed camper, who has been properly oriented the first 
time to the enchantment of the feathered Indian,the call of the drum,and the intricacies 
of the dance. 

I find that the camps which attain the greatest degree of success, with the several 
aspects of Indian lore, are those which give adequate considers ion and direction to in- 
dividual campers who would participate in this type of lore. 

Indian lore need not dominate any other activities to achieve a respected place in 
any camp. Nonetheless,it thrives best in the camp which respectfully submits to the na-= 
ture qf this type of activity and its accompanying phases. 

My feeling is that Indien lore should be presented along with other activity periods 
but should be recognized and presented to the cemper's discretion in a category classified 
as “passive activities". This merely places it among the “arts" of camping rather than 
among sports.Many cemps strive to support a program which effectively utilizes reoreatims 
and interests which campers cannot or do not find readily in the city. Where this is the 
aim = Indian lore meets the challenge. On the otherhand, some camps face the problem of 
competing interests by emphasizing morning periods for instruction in the arts,allowing 
afternoons for full play of sports and rigorous activity. 

I am as much concerned about fitting Indian lere inte the over-all camping program 
as I am in the individual camper becoming an all-around camper. 

My feeling is that Indian lore should be presented along with other activity periods 
but should be recogniz ed and presented tothe camper's discretion in a category classi-=- 
fied as “passive activities". This merely places it among the “arts” of camping rather 
than among sports. Many camps’ strive to support a program which effectively utilizes 
recreations and interests which campers cannot or do not find readily in the city. Where 
this is the aim - Indian lore meets the challenge. On the other hand, some camps face 
the problem of competing interests by emphasizing morning periods for instruction in the 
arts allowing afternoons for full play of sports and rigorous activity. 

I am as much concerned about fitting Indian lore into the over-all camping program 
as I am in the individual cemper becoming an all-around camper. Indian lore, once glinp- 
se in its polished forms, has much to attract the boy or girl of all ages, particularly 
the boy of nine years and up. The success of instruction periods relies upon the effect- 
ive teaching techniques and personality of the Indian lore counselor, instructor, or speo 
ialist. ) 

Indian lore can best be presented and explored through a daily program of dancing 
and orafts instruction. It is unwise to separate these two phases. The morning periods 
should be devoted primarily to dance instruction. The instructor will increase enthusi- 
asm by injecting bits of historical lore, sign language and costuming demonstration du 
ing the "rest stops". Actually, Indian dancing is active enough to be classified as 
a sport which it was to the men of the tribes, originally.It is a period when rhythm and 
drumming is taught. Too, this is the staging period and rehearsal for the all-camp 
council fire. Ceremonial and ritual is introduced here, in its dramatic aspects. Two 
morning periods will allow for a camper's selection. 

The afternoon sessions can be devoted to the Indien crafts program. Since ready-mes 
kits are often simply constructed without aid, it is suggested that a good Indian crafts 
-progrem present only the more heavily plumed major crafts. These feather crafts consist 
of the war bonnet headdress, dancing regalia of feather arm and back bustles, and feather 
crests and roaches.To accommodate the busy and satisfied camper I open my craft facilities 
immediately following rest period and remmin open until just before the evening meal.This 
encourages the boy or girl to finish what he started. With this in mind, I open my craft 
program often after the evening meal for I feel that somehow a boy accomplishes much when 
he has a satisfying meal under hisbelt. The tranquility of the approaching ee is 
ideal for the child who would finish his project. 
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WAR PARTIES by TEX BARNES 


Here is a neat little game developed by B.F.(Tex) Barnes while wrking at "Uncle 
Dan Beards Wilderness Camp"in 1938. We think it is really good and are deeply grate- 
ful to Tex for sharing it with us. 

While on a regular overnight camping trip or while camping at your Indian Village 
in camp, split the group into two equal parts. These should be matched as to size and 
weight of the boys and each should have a capable leader in charge. 

The two tribes move to different campsites about: 1/3 of a mile apart and set up a 
camp. Put up their tipis, collect firewood, and tbiild a sweat lodge. As soon as_ the 
sweat lodge is built the campers get inside and undergo a purification ceremony prior 
to going on the Warpath. When they come out, they get into their clouts and don their 
war paint. Next the leader calls a council ant tis Indians elect their war chief, med- 
icine man, scouts and the rest are braves until they have taken a scalp. While the 


‘scouts are out looking for the enemy, the war chief plans the strategy and the tribe 


performs a short war dance. The scalps (feathers) are tied into the hair or placed in 

a headband. In taking a scalp two braves can work together and while one is engaging 

the enemy the other can grab the scalp. Or a brave can wait in hiding and jump out on ~ 

his enemy jerking the scalp out from behind. Once a brave has been scalped he mst go 
back to his village there to do squaws work, or he may be taken a prisoner by placing 
his scalp in his belt in which case he has to go to the enemies camp to do squaw work, 

If a prisoner, he can be freed by a brave of his own tribe, replacing his scalp. 

Keep the game moving actively with one attack following close on the other. When 
everyone is tired have the Medicine man arrange for a treaty of peace by walking into 
the enemy camp with a peace pipe. Stay in costume and have a grand council fire with 
dances, stories , etc. They may want to follow the game with a swim or the leaders may 
want to take on the entire group. 

Mr. Barnes has used this game successfully with boys from 8 to 25 both at summer 
camps and on Boy Scout overnight camping trips. We think it makes a welcome addition 
to the standard Indian games, Let us know if you have a special game of your own. 
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Many Indian games are available, and they should be made a part of your Indian 
program at camp. These include the many Hoop and Spear games, Archery games, Ball 
games as Lacrosse, and shinny, Quoits, foot races, spinning tops, Cat's Cradle, darts, 
and a mititude of guessing games. 

The following list of references should give you an unlimited supply of games:- 
"Games of the North American Indians" by Stewart Culin; 24th Annual Report of the Bur- 

eau of American Ethnology, 1902-1903. This has 81ll pages of games. 

"Indian Games & Dances with Native Songs" by Alice C. Fletcher; C.C. Birchard & Coe 

"Social Games for Recreation" by Bernard S. Mason & E. De Mitchell; A. S. Barnes. 

"Active Games & Contests" by Mason & Mitchell; Association Press. 

"The Book of Games" by G. S. Ripley; Association Press. 

"The Book of Indian Crafts & Indian Lore" by J. H. Salomon, Harper. Chapter 12. 

"The Book of Woodcraft™ by Ernest Thompson Seton, Sun Dial Press. Chapter 9 of this 
book has some wonderful games, especially the “Deer Hunt". You will al- 
so find all kinds of council fire ritual, pipe prayers, etc. 

"Council Fires" by Ellsworth Jaeger, Macmillan. Very good for ritual. 

"Campfire & Council Ring Programs" A.A. Macfarlan, Association Press. Excellent. 

"Campfire Tonight" by Richard J. Hurley, Peak Press. 

"Fun Around the Campfire™ by G. S. Ripley, Boy Scouts of America. Very good. 

"Indian Lore Merit Badge Pamphlet™ Boy Scouts of America. 

Also, the several publications of the National Recreation Association. 

To round out your Indian program at camp you might try to stage an Indian pageant 
toward the end of the season. See Chapt. 15 of "The Book of Indian Crafts & Lore" by 
Salomon; also the section on Indian lore in "Handicraft" by Lester Griswold, eighth Hd. 
or earlier. 

There is also the Indian relic hunt- If a known site is available that has already 
been worked by anthropologists, bring the gang and start digging. Don't dig into new 


sites unless you are an expert and have the consent of your local museum, you may ruin 


the chance of finding some valuable information. This is a great way to get a group of 
boys to dig a well or cabin foundation for you and enjoy corn it- It may be necessary 
to plant a few arrowheads to help things along.— ’ 


INDIAN LORE AT CAMP by Joe Fischer 


The still twilight of the camp grounds is suddenly alerted as the sound of a throb- 
bing drum announces pow-wow time. The campers falling in with their cabin groups are now 
transformed into braves, and their cabin group a tribe assembling for the procession to 
the council ring. The campers look forward with anticipation to these nights of high 
council when time rolls back many moons, and they gather for pow-wow, just as our red 
brothers did. For days now, the campers have been making bits of costume to be worn on 
this evening; simple headdresses (if nothing more than a band with a feather tucked in 
the back); moccasins; beaded necklaces; even breachclouts. Then decked in their finery 
and wrapped in a blanket, they are ready for pow-wow, 

Thus starts one of the councils at Camp Pendalouan -- but it could be at any other 
camp, for Indian lore can play an important and exciting part in any summer camp program. 

The program and costumes do not have to be elaborate to satisfy the various age groups 
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Seven years ago, when we started our first pow-wow, the only props we had were a Sioux 
bonnet and a few blankets. Since then we have added piece by piece until we have built 
up a good collection of costumes and props. Most of the ideas we got from Ellsworth Jae- 
ger's “Council Fires" which was the first book on Indian lore that we added to our li- 
brary. (See the list of other books elsewhere in this issue.) 

If your camp program is of the type where you have the campers for only a short pe 
iod, rather than the entire season, you will want to keep the pow-wow simple, usually 
dances and other things that can be easily learned in one or two rehearsals. Having be- 
fore worked in short=-termed camps, I have found that the staff can be trained over the 
summer to handle the major portions of the pow-wow, and the campers fill in the less cam 
plicated parts. At camp, we have put on two pow-wows per period; the first big one was 
mainly the staff's, and the second one was put on by the campers at the final campfire 
for the parents. With campers performing at the last one,they had the entire camp peri- 
od in which to make parts of their costumes and learn the dances. During the first pro- 
gram the campers could participate in Indian wrestling, a challenge dance, and other 
games. I have a large hawk wing fan which we use for the challenge dance, and whoeveris 
presented with it mst try to outdance the person who presented him with the fan. The 
dancer can use any step he pleases, and then he in turn challenges someone else, when 
he has finished. When the last contestant of the dance is finished, the fan is retumed 
to the chief, who calls out, “HOkahey Omaha {". This is an invitation for all to join 
in the dance, and gives the other campers a change to participate. 

Our pow-wows start with each tribe entering the council ring after being recornized 
and welcomed by the chief. All the staff are given Indian names at a naming ceremony 
early in the season; these they use at all pow-wows as chieftains of their tribes.When 
all are assembled, the fire is lighted. (See the trick methods in this issue.) 

The invocation to the fire and peace pipe ceremony follows. A discussion on Indi- 
ans is always interesting; then dances, games and stories. The Omaha Tribal Prayer is 
used as a closing, and the campers are dismissed, to return to their lodges as braves in 
silent procession, rather than as giggling squaws. 

So much of camping and its high principles we owe to the Indians, and so it 1s mos 
fitting that we try to teach and instill in the campers who come to us during the sum- 
mer the many fascinating things connected with Indian lore and history. As the Indi= 
ans gathered in council to dance, sing and tell stories, so we today can also followin 
their moccasins and join together around the — where fellowship, adventure and 
fun sit side by side. 
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MYSTERY FIRES 


Listed below are several trick methods of starting your council fires. These will 
start your program with a certain air of mystery and put the spectators in a receptive 
frame of mind for the rest of the program. 

Try a different method for each campfire, but be sure to have several trial runs 
to avoid embarrassing mistakes. 


Several chemical combinations, when mixed together, will burst into flame. It is only 
necessary to fix some sort of trigger arrangement so that the chamicals can be mixed 
when the trigger is released. The simplest method is to suspend one of the chemicals 
in a vial above the other wit h a string attached so that the vial will spill when the 
string is pulled. If sulphuric acid is poured over a mixture of equal parts of sugar 
and potassium chloride, this will ignite instantly with lots of flame and a little tang. 
Do not use large quantities of chemicals or this might be dangerous. We recommend abat 
one tablespoon full. 

Much the same effect can be achieved with potassium permanganate, sugar and sulphr 
ic acid. Here you get the addition of a large purple cloud, but this cloud is a poison- 
ous gas, so use this only out-doors on a windy day. 

The safest chemical method but the one most likely to mis-fire is to pour some gly 
cerine over finely powdered potassium permanganate. A small amount of glycerine will do 
it, and there is a slight delay before it ignites. 

One method we like to use consists of a thick ceramic bowl filled with a mixture of 
alcohol and epsom salts. This burns with a nice green flame and creates a nice effect 
when the chief walks into the council circle, carrying a bowl of green flame. To start 
the fire, just pour the alcohol on the fireplace. Wear gloves for this. 

A plain string, soaked in a concentrated solution of potassium nitrate will act as 
a good fuse that will burn with a flame that is not easily seen. They can be timed by 
varying the length of the string. Lead this to a gunpowder deposit or a mass of cotton 
also soaked and dried in potassium nitrate. 

See your nearest magician dealer for several magical methods of starting a fire. 
They have devices that will ignite by thouching them with a drop of water, as well as a 
few self triggering devices. 

Most fireworks dealers have also some type of electric match that will ignite when 
a current is applied. Two flashlight batteries in series, and a switch, is all that is 
needed. You can order these from the Atlas Fireworks Co., 5973 District Blvd., Los An- 
geles, Calif., for $.25, plus postage. Other companies will probably have a similar device, 


Al Engleman, of San Fernando, Calif., has perfected a novel fire starter. This 
consists of a small piece of steel wool placed between two nails, which are driven into 
@ wood board. Then place a 110 volt house current to the nails. Be sure to place a 


light bulb in series with the nails to avoid possible shorts, ---and include a switch. 
When the current is applied, the steel wool burns up, giving a nice puff of smoke.Be sure 


to try this before using it on a campfire, as the proper amount of steel wocl will have 


to be determined by trial and error. 

Similar to this method is that of using a small piece of Nicrome resistance wire in 
contact with some match heads. This can be worked on 110 volts, if a light bulb is used, 
but a small piece of nicrome will get red hot on two flashlight batteries also. Nicrome 
is the type of wire used in electric toasters, broilers, etc. | 

Several methods are available, which depend on a fine wire running from a tree to the 
fireplace. At a given signal, a fireball is released down the wire to the fire. Thesme 
method can be used with an arrow. 

Another common method is to have a candle trning under the partial shield of a tin 
cane The candle is mounted on a base which is pulled out of the tin can to start the 
fire. 

Wooden match heads can be cut short and mounted in a board that has had holes drilled 
to receive the matches. Place another toward covered with sandpaper over the matchheads. 
When the sandpaper is pulled, the matches ignite, and so does your fire. 

Don't forget such things as Bow and Drill, Flint and Steel, colorful torch dances, 
and even the possibility of having the fire lit in advance. If the above trick methods 
are used, have some torches available to serve as a light source, before the fire is 
started and slso to start the fire in the event that this trick method doés not work. 


DAKOTA WORD LIST 


The fo llowing list was compiled by Dick White of Inglewood,California.We feel that 


it should be of value for giving names, as well as for those groups that would just like 2 


to be able to call things by their Indian name. 
Some of these words are spelled phonetically, after all the Indian did not write 
them; so spelling will vary from person to person.The accent is usually on the 2nd syl- 


lable. 
ple: 


Sa (Sha) 
Ziyato 

Zi 

Ska 
Mahpiyato 
Sapa 


ANIMALS & BIRDS 


BUFFALO 
COYOTE 
HOTSE 
DEER 


RAVEN 


CLOTH ING 
WAR BONNET 
SHIRT 
LEGGINS 
MOCCASINS 
ROACH 


NATURE 
HILL 


Pte 
Mica 

Sunktanka 
Tahica 

Capa 
Mato 

Sungidan 
Shung manitu 
Shunka 
He Haka 
Wanmdi OR Huya 
Chetan OR Canska 
Kengi 
Ka Ketanka 
Hin Han Kaga 
Keya 
Wam Dush Ka 


Wa-pa-ha 
Oglee 
Huu-ska 
Humpa 
Pey Sha 


Paha 

Ma Ha Piya 
In-Yan 
Chon 

Mini 

Mide 

Wato 

Ma Ha Piato 
Wa-Kin#Yon=Hoton 
Magashi: 

Wa 

Peta 


In putting two words together for a name, reverse the normal order. 
Red (Sa) Buffalo (Pté) would be Pte Sha. 


PEOPLE 

BOY Hok She La 
GIRL WiciCala 
MAN Wicashta 
WOMAN WeKo shka 
CHIEF E Tonchon 


MEDICINE MAN Ozuye Wichasta 
HUNTER WotiHnisa 
GRANDFATHER Tanka Sila 


PARTS OF BODY 


FACE Ite 

CHIN Iku 

LIPS Tha 

EY ES Ishta 

HAN D Nape 

FOOT Siha 

HEAD Pa 

HAIR Paha 
VERBS 

WALK Mani 

TALK Wodake 
SEE Won Yaka 
EAT YuTa 

RUN In Yonka 
WRK Ach Ta Ni 
LIVE Ni 

J UMP Ip Si Cha 
DANCE Wachi 
SWIM Ni Won 
SING Do Won 
WASH Yushasha 
BREAK KaSa 
CARRY Aya 

CHILD Kok She Yopa 
COME U or Hi 
GO Ya 

PLAY Shka Ta 
READ Yawa 
NOUNS 

BONE Hu Hu 
BOOK WoWapi 
BOW I Ta Zi Pe 
CALL Ki Pon 


For exam- 
NOUNS 
FATHER At KuKu 
HOME Tipi 
MOUNTAIN PeHaTanka 
NIGHT HonYeTu 
PEACE WooKkiye 
PIPE Chon Du Hupa 
NAME Ca Zhe 
NOTHING Ta Kudon 
STAR WiChonAchpi 
SUN On Petu wi 
LEADER WakiChon Za 
CLOTHES HeY ake 
DIRT Maka 
DRUM ChonCega 
FEATHER WiYa Ka 
ADJECTIVES 
LARGE Tanka 
SMALL Cistinna 
BAD Sica 
SPOTTED Hedeshka 
GOOD Washte 
SWEET Sku Ya 
PRETTY Wasteka 
UGLY She Ca 
FAT TakuShni 
TALL Honska 
SHCR Pte chedon 
HAN DSOME Ton waste 
OLD Tanni 
LONG Honska 
SACRED Wakan 
DIRTY Shapa 
DRY Puza 


LOUD VOICEDHotonKa 
GOOD HEARTEDhonLaWaste 


SMOKY Oshota 

STRONG Wetu 

SWMMER Bloktu 

WINTER Waniyetu 

FALL Ptanyetu 

DAY Anpetu 

NIGHT Honyetu | 
EVENING Hatwyetu 
YOUNG AskaTudon = | 
SHY Wikopa | 
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THE GOLDEN EAGLE 


QUESTION: What are the laws concerning the killing of Golden Hagles and the sale, trans- 
portation and possesion of their feathers-? 


ANSWER: The Federal Government has no regulation concerning the Golden Hagle. Be warned, 
however, that Bald Eagles are strictly tabboo- Under the Bald Hagle act of June 8, 1940, 
it is illegal to kill or own any part of a Bald Hagle. 

A word here about the difference between Bald & Golden Hagles- The feathers vary 
to color size etc- with the age of the bird,and it is extremely difficult to distinguish 
between the immature Bald and a mature Golden-The one sure difference is the fact that the 
Golden Bagle has feathers extending all the way down the legs to the toes- The Bald has 
bare legs- The Golden Eagle is also called the War Eagle and some say he is wearing his 
leggings, ready to go to ware Other differences are: The Golden Bagle for the first two 
yearg or so has white featers with brown tips (these are the feathers that were so high- 
ly prized by the Indians), in later years the feathers become progressively darker and 
finally become all brown with light stripes.The Bald on the other hand,has dark mottled 
feathers and dark crown when young, but when older the tail and crown become pure white. 

It is difficult to determine whether the Golden Hagle is more harmful than help- 
ful-Recent studies show that its basic diet consist of rabbits and rodents, but it also 
consumes some deer, game birds, and even an occasional sheep or turkey. The Golden Hag- 
le is a fairly rare bird and I for one would not like to see any killed just for their 
featherse In some areas of the country there has been a shameful slaughter of these no- 
ble birds, almost to the point of their becoming extinct. Many states are beginning to 
realize this, and are enacting legislation to prohibit the killing of these birds. 

The list below was obtained by writing to the Game Departments of all 4g states. It 
is not complete, as some of the states did not answer my request for information. 

A NO below indicates that there is no law against killing the Golden Hagle. A YES 
indicates that it is illegal. 


Alabama — YES Maine —- ? Oklahoma — NO 

Alaska - NO Maryland -— YES Oregon — YES 

Arizona — NO Masse — YES Pennae — YES 

Arkansas — NO Michigan — YES Rhode Island — YES 

California — YES Minnesota — YES S- Carolina — ? 

Colorado — NO Missouri —- ? S- Dakota — YES 

Connecticut — YES Mississippi - YES Tenne — YES 

Deleware — YES Montana — NO Texas — NO 

Florida -— YES Nebraska — ? Utah - YES 

Georgia — NO Nevada — ? Vermont — YES 

Idaho — NO New Hampshire — YES Washington — ? 

Illinois — NO New Jersey — YES Wisconsin — YES 

Iowa — YES New Mexico — NO Wyoming — NO 

Kansas — YES New York — YES Virginia -? 

Kentucky — YES North Carolina - YES Canada — No national lawe We haven't check- 

Louisiana — YES N- Dakota — YES ed the provinces. 
Ohio - YES 


REFERENCE: "The Golden Bagle" Circular 27, 1954; U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service. Available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, DC. for $.25. 
Audobon Magazine, March-April, 1954, pp. 66,67- "Alta, My Friend the Bagle". 


INDIAN CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Including 


War Bonnet Kits 
Moccasin Kits 
Legging Kits 
War Shirt Kits 
Breech Cloth Kits 
Books, Beads, Fur, 
Leather, Tom-Toms, 
Bells and etc. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Grey Owl Indian Craft Co. 


4518 - SEVENTH AVENUE 
BROOKLYN 20, N.Y. 


FAIRCHILD WOODCRAFT 


FEATHERS 


‘LARGEST FEATHER FACTORY ON THE WEST COAST. 


SUPPLYING FEATHERS TO INDIANS, BOY SCOUTS, 


CUB SCOUTS & HOBBYISTS. WE CARRY QUILLS, 
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~6036 Hazelhurst Pl. 
N. Hollywood, Calif. 


IMITATION EAGLE, TAILS, WINGS, FLUFFIES. 


LARGE VARIETY OF COLORS IN STOCK AT ALL TIMES. 


Bring us your §EATHER problems 


We have the FEATHER KNOW HOW 


ACK DIENSTAG FEATHER 


59 EAST 9th STREET 
NEW YORK 3,N. Y. 


HOLLYWOOD FANCY FEATHER CO. 
319 S$. Spring St. 


Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
Madison §-8453 


3uchor, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1900 


indiancraft, Fishing Tackle, Archery 
FREE SAMPLES & PRICES BY REQUEST 


Midwestern Stock of 
Indian Craft Supplies 


Telephone: 


2653 
Wisconsin ¥-2654 
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IMPORTERS ee EXPORTERS 


FEATHERS 


RAW and COLORED 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
15 WEST 38th STREET _*° _New York 18, N. Y. 


INCLUDES ITEMS CARRIED BY LEADING CRAFT 


MANUFACTURERS: BOOKS, PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


FEATHERS Etc. AT CATALOGUE PRICES. 


SPECIAL: LEATHER BELT BLANKS 
3/4" $.20 Ba. 1" $.25 Ba. 15" $.30 Ha. 


| 1544 Halsted St. te 


CHICAGO. HEIGHTS, ILL. 


HOESHILA SKA INDIAN DANCERS 


This unit was chartered as an Explorer Post of Thatcher NOs Area éSGnetl BSA. 
on October lst, 1947. After a few months of weekly meetings, this newly formed Post de- 
cided that it should have some specific type of program to follow. A suggestion was made 
that they make Indian Lore and Indian Dancing their program. The boys felt they could at 
least give it a try and the leaders at once sent away for costume kits for themselves and 
some of the older boys. These kits were of moccasins, headdresses and breechclouts. After 
the kits were received and assembled, the rest of the members got the bug and proceeded to 
make themselves costumes. Books, magazines, pictures and other literature on the American 
Indian was obtained, and these things helped the post to find what the true costuming of 
the Indian was like. They also obtained books on Indian Life, Indian history, and Indian 
Dancing which helped them to learn the basic steps and different type of dancing.In 1949 
the Post began dancing and putting on exhibitions for other scout groups. Most of these 
were for annual cub pack meetings and Investitures. 

The Post now puts on dances and shows for all scouting activities,graduations, serv- 
ice clubs and lodge dinners, etc.They have danced at Lake Geneva,Wis.,Bowman Dairy Annual 
Dinner in Chicago, The Railroad Fair also in Chicago and many other functions. Each year 
the first weekend in June the unit travels to Jackson,Michigan to take part in the Wa-Hu- 
Ke=-Za, an annual White Indian Pow-wow, and on the second weekend in June to the Wa-Ba-Ski- 
Wa at Janesville, Wis. 

Properties of the unit consist of costuming for special dances, drums, tom=-toms am 
rattles and three Plains type tipis about 18 feet in diameter. The members actually live 
in these tipis on trips and over-nite encampments. 

There are 14 boys and 6 men in the post who are in costume. All personal and post 
costuming and equipment is made by the members themselves. The boys are only allowed to 
wear roaches and headbands, not bonnets which are reserved for the adults. This is the 
only restriction on costume. Costuming is chiefly Sioux and Western Plains type, with 
some Southwest and Woodland for those types of dances. Some of the wives and the sisters 
have helped to make costumes. The unit has a repertoire of 25 dances, which are _ solo, 
group and social. | 

At the present time they have opened their ranks to a senior girl scout unit, and 
their leaders who are eagerly making costumes and learning to dance with them. 

The name of the Post, Hokshila Ska,in the Sioux language means, White Boy. 

If anyone in their vicinity wishes to contact or visit them, they meet social | Mon- 
day evening at the John Mills Grade School in Elmwood Park, Illinois. 


Story submitted by Jack Hendle. 


Construction Hint 


Here is an idea that we think is really good. It is a simple method of fastening 
roach feathers to a spreader by using the screw thread of a pen- Cut about 4" of the 
top and 3" of the base- Fasten one half to the feather and the other half to the base 


as in the sketch above- Simple isn't it? 


Socket 


sereder are fea 4in 
attached. 


The sketch above was submitted by Bill Strode of Lyndon, Kentucky. The same idea 
was also sent in by Harold Stroup and Tom Bollin, both of Toledo, Ohio. Many thanks to 


these people for sharing this suggestion with us- 


It seems we made another mistake which we 


would like to correct-e In our story last month 
on the "Shupeda" dancers, we stated that they 


participated in the "Song of Hiawatha Pageant", 


actually they only attended the pageant. The 
error is with the editor and not the "Shupeda! 
dance group- Our apologies. 
xkKRERHHRaRERHRR HaHa eh HR 

We have just heard of a new record album 
called; "Navaho Creation Chants". These are not 
for dancing, but may be of interest to those of 
you who like Navaho music. 5 ten inch records 
with a descriptive pamphlet, $10.00, postpaid. 
Order from: Peabody Museum, Harvard University, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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